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The Wayfarer 


As “Balanced Rations” for March I recommend: 

Refiections on the End of An Era—Reinhold Niebuhr’s 
eagerly awaited philosophy for the moral man in an immoral! 
society about which he wrote so provocatively a year ago. 
(Scribner. $2.) 

Preachers Present Arms—by Ray H. Abrams. A devastat- 
ingly thorough analysis of what religious readers said during 
the war, and what they think today. (Round Table Press. 
$2.50. ) 

Russia Today—Sherwood Eddy’s latest evaluation of the Rus- 
sian experiment. Factual; discerning; authoritative. (Eddy 
& Page. $1.00.) ® 


Hunter College is inaugurating a program of mental health; 
this departure is a result of a study showing that most college 
failures are due to inability to adjust to college life, and to 
ignorance ot how to study. Which reminds me that any who 


missed Goodwin Watson's article, “How to Study,” in the 
October INTERCOLLEGIAN will do well to beg, borrow or—ask 
me for a copy. ‘ 


Fully as important would be a program of mental health for 
college graduates, especially for that mounting percentage who 
aiter specialized training find themselves unneeded, unwanted, 
disillusioned. College training is valuable, but more attention 
must be given to ways in which it can be made socially usetul 
and personally rewarding under present economic circumstances. 


a 

Numerous groups are working on the present liquor prob- 
lems. Repeal is turning up a new set of facts which demand 
new analysis, new discussions of policy. “Slippery When Wet” 
is the sign-post for the road ahead. But what kind of “chains” 
to put on? . 

Sherwood Eddy’s “American Seminar” is to go to Europe 
again this summer for its fourteenth consecutive study-tour. 
Membership is restricted to educators, ministers, men in public 
life. 5 

Severly Oaten writes of counting twenty-seven revolvers 
leveled at him as, enroute home from a meeting of striking pea 
and lettuce pickers, he and his companions were suspected and 
searched by vigilants. Finding a mimeographed statement of 
the Student Christian Movement, one searcher cried “Initials! 
This is Communist.” . 


This year’s crop of Rhodes Scholars includes two Student 
Movement members from the South—Willeroy Wells of Tulane 
and Robert Barnett of the University of North Carolina. I am 
told that among the aspirants were a considerable number of 
others who have been active in the Student Christian Move- 
ment, local, field and national. 


I have just read Looking Backward, by Edward Bellamy. 
Don't fail to look it up. It reminds me of the great theme in 
Kidd’s Science of Power that any society can be transformed 
in one generation by the application of intelligence. Heywood 
Broun says Looking Backward made him a socialist; to me it 
gives courage and confidence in the midst of unemployment, 
strife and chaos. 

—THe WAYFARER. 
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ACQUAINTANCE with two sets of historical 
factors must guide the intelligent observer to an 
understanding of the contemporary educational 
scene in the United States. One is the main move- 
ment in American life as a whole during the past 
half century. The other is the development of edu- 
cation, more specifically, within that larger setting. 

We are familiar with the Hegelian interpretation 
of history as a continuous process of action and 
reaction issuing in advance through the successive 
phases of thesis, antithesis and synthesis. For pur- 
poses of analysis it is a useful framework in which 
to set the major currents of American history in 
recent times. ‘Those currents can be interpreted in 
terms of three fairly well demarked periods, to 
which we may refer as the Background, the Fore- 
ground, and the Present Situation. 

Background 

The Background of the present situation is the 
America of the late Nineteenth Century, the closing 
decades of the Victorian era. No one can possibly 
understand the United States of today who has not 
achieved some imaginative grasp of the life and 
thought of that period. And that is no easy task 
even for those of us who are its grandchildren.* 


With the exception of a very limited area on the: 


Atlantic seaboard, it was still a pioneer America. 
Its energies were intensely preoccupied with the con- 
quest of the land, the taming of nature’s wilderness 
and man’s crude passions, the laying of the most 
elementary foundations of great urban metropolises, 
of an industrial empire, of fabulous financial for- 
tunes, of education and culture and civilized society. 
Its taste_of the lush fruits of its efforts was largely 
anticipatory. For the most part, life was still stren- 
uous, precarious, primitive. To its children this 
generation bequeathed the enjoyment of its con- 
quests, and it gloried in the opportunities which it 
was making possible for them. 


* Far and away the best introduction is through Mark Sullivan’s unique 
tory, Our Times, especially Volumes I and II—an_ indispensable 
rtrait of an almost forgotten America. An interesting picture of the 
mpact of frontier life on youth is given in the opening fname of the 


new | raphy of Dr. Mott 
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THe SITUATION 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 


° 


By HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 


° 


From the point of view of our interest, two char- 
acteristics of that generation are especially impor- 
tant. One is the almost unimaginable poverty of 
its intellectual and cultural life. The great major- 
ity of those who rose to foremost influence in busi- 
ness, in community and state leadership and even in 
national leadership, were without university educa- 
tion; many without full schooling. Their homes 
not infrequently boasted not over a dozen books, 
including a cheap and popular compendium of 
knowledge with pages uncut, and none of the world’s 
great classics. ‘Their understanding of contempo- 
rary events was moulded by their local newspaper 
with perhaps one item a week of international news. 
The horizons of their thought and conversation were 
strictly bounded by immediate and practical and lo- 
cal concerns. In their homes, the literal word of 
Scripture was revered as verbally inspired—as also, 
the moral mores of the last generation, the world 
outlook of the local paper, and the traditional poli- 
tics of the Republican Party. 

Secondly, the practice of that generation was 
marked by a sharp divorce between the ethics of per- 
sonal life and the ethics of public life. In their 
private lives our fathers’ attitudes were a curious 
blend of romantic sentimentalism and puritan mor- 
alism. Each was rooted in their religion. Whether 
the romantic strain or the puritan strain predomi- 
nated, their personal morality was dominated by 
their religious ideal and their Christian consecra- 
tion. Now, turn to the business ethic: the habitual, 
generally unchallenged, actual practice of these same 
revered and pious persons in their business and po- 
litical life. What a contrast! That is one of the 
keys to an understanding of present-day America. 
It is the child of a parentage which was frequently 
idealistic, chivalrous, puritanical, deeply pious in 
personal profession; avaricious, unprincipled, ut- 
terly selfish in professional and political practice— 
romantic and moralistic in personal life, ruthless and 
unethical in public life. Such a radical inconsistency 
was bound sooner or later to appear and destroy the 
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It cid. 
should expect, on the whole the lower elements tri- 
umphed. 
for the America of the last two decades—the Fore- 
ground of the present picture. 
gave place to the Jazz Age. 


pretensions of its professors. And, as we 


The America of our fathers made way 


Romantic Moralism 


Foreground 


The outlines of that Foreground are too familiar 
to require delineation. The period was marked by 
the culmination and fruition of the earlier enter- 
prises, a widespread enjoyment of the fruits of their 
labor. Expansion continued apace, achieved its 
maximum healthy limit, and overreached itself. 
Wealth mounted and multiplied, titillated men’s 
avarice, and dissipated itself in luxurious and self- 
destructive folly. Ambition waxed, tasted success 
and flowered in extravagant and absurd pretensions. 
The heart of it all was that that age fostered in its 
children a consciousness of unprecedented human 
autonomy and almost unlimited personal power. 
By creating a new world of outward circumstance, it 
suggested that a new order of men had appeared 
as sovereigns of that world. By providing tools of 
size and speed and power, it imputed vicarious great- 
ness and strength to those who wielded them. By 
enclosing men within the satisfactions of their ma- 
chine-dominated life and away from Nature’s im- 
mensities and mysteries, it foreshortened perspective 
and fostered a grotesque self-importance. By mag- 
nifying genuine accomplishments in limited areas of 
life, it encouraged the impression of mastery over 
every problem. By fastening an intent attention 
upon step by step advance in the chosen path, it 
created the illusion of general progress and blinded 
men to the precipices inevitably ahead. Nothing 
seemed able so much as to joggle men’s unbridled 
self-confidence 
sion. 





not the War, nor even the Depres- 
Most important, the dichotomy which had 
been apparent in the earlier generation widened, 
moral disciplines increasingly slackened, religious 
profession became more and more perfunctory and 
irrelevant, the motives and goals and temper of the 
“Modern Age” won an ever more complete domina- 
tion over the average citizen. Jung’s characteriza- 
tion of modern man was particularly applicable to 
our countrymen; he “burns incense to himself and 
his own countenance is hidden from him in the 
smoke.”’ Outwardly, the life of the modern Ameri- 
can was marked by plenty, success, and exuberant 
and expansive self-confidence; inwardly, by deepen- 
ing unreality, uncertainty and threatening disinte- 
gration. One of our most acute novelists has pic- 
tured the typical American of the period thus— 
“That strange, absurd, pathetic, notable, conquering 
Hamlet of the modern world, with his catch-words 
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and his motor-cars, a score of platitudes on his lips 
and a score of unrealized.desires in his heart.” 


Educational Scene 


The bearing of this more general picture upon the 
development of American education is readily ap- 
parent. That development also may be _ traced 
through three successive phases. 

The Background of the present educational scene 
is the period of its initial beginnings. As is well- 
known, higher education in the United States was 
originally founded almost exclusively under Chris- 
tian auspices. Colleges were of two types—the older 
institutions which have now developed into the great 
privately endowed universities, most of them origi- 





nally training schools for the ministry, their presi- 
dents until very recently usually ordained clergy- 
men; and the so-called “Christian colleges’’—much 
smaller institutions scattered in every corner of the 
land, tounded by individual communions and still in 
most instances under church supervision. Only in 
the second period did secular higher education de- 
velop in significant proportions. Generally speak- 
ing, until a quarter of a century ago the relation of 
religion to college education in America was two- 
fold—religion was sponsor and parent; and religion 
was the keystone of the educational arch, the deter- 
mining: factor in educational theory and_ policy. 
This was exactly as most Americans wished it; the 
place of religion in the education of their children 
exactly mirrored the place they professed to give 
it in their own lives. 

In the middle period, the development of educa- 
tion closely paralleled that of national life as a 


whole. Its most striking feature was rapid expan- 
sion. As recently as 1907 students in colleges and 


universities numbered about 300,000. ‘Today there 
are almost four times as many. Such expansion in 
clientele could be handled only by a mushroom 


‘growth of institutions, of varied sizes and types, 


under a variety of auspices, in every section of the 
country. A second striking feature was the speedy 
secularization of education. Gigantic new schools 
supported by public funds, often with no religious 
acknowledgment whatever, now care for perhaps 4a 
majority of the college youth. The old established 
privately endowed universities have sloughed off 
every vestige of ecclesiastical control or religious 
connection; their deference to religion, if any, 
in no small measure a dutiful memorial to a re 
spected past. The “Christian colleges” are increas 
ingly uncomfortable and embarrassed in their reli- 
gious obligations; no longer is religion the keystone 
in their arch, but one brick among many, and a brick 
which has not been satisfactorily fitted into the maim 
structure. ‘Thus has something like a revolution 
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It is an illuminat- 
ing symbol of what has been coming to pass in the 
real religious outlook of the nation itself. 

And the youth who have been coming up to the 


occurred in a single generation. 


colleges? In very many instances, they emerged 
from homes whose poverty of intellectual and cul- 
tural life we instanced above, children of parents 
who have enjoyed at most grammar school educa- 
tion, have achieved some measure of comfort and 
wealth but neither knowledge nor culture, and now 
intend to purchase for their sons and daughters priv- 
ileges which they were denied; boys and girls bear- 
ing in their bodies and minds the solid resources of 
a pioneer ancestry, feeling within them the restless 
and puzzling energies of youth, finding themselves 
thrust down in the midst of the bewildering fascina- 
tion of a great university campus, their minds quick- 
ened to life by the scintillating intellectual pana- 
gyrics of clever young instructors, their emotions 
stimulated to a dangerously unruly pitch by the 
hectic speed of life about, the mounting energies of 
life within, and the continuous presentation of sug- 
They are intellectual chil- 
dren of the intellectual nouveau riche—prfoducts of 


gestion on every hand. 


an age which has absorbed contemporary informa- 
tion all out of proportion to its equipment to under- 
stand it, interpret it and assimilate it; reflections of 
a culture which is glittering, alluring, self-confident, 
but shallowly-rooted in foundations and perspectives 
which could give it depth and significance. 

With the mercurial changes in the dimensions of 
American education have gone kaleidoscopic devel- 
opments in its educational philosophy. 
philosophy was born of the times; 


That new 
its presupposi- 
tions, norms and objectives were in considerable 
measure an accurate reflection of uncriticized secular 
assumptions. It shared American life’s glorification 
of the individual man, its disparagement of the sig- 
nificance of the past, its unshakable confidence in 
the inevitable prosperity and progress of the nation, 
its trust in science as mankind’s Messiah, its estimate 
of the true values of life, above all its sense of man’s 
power to know and to do—its “homo-centric per- 
spective.” As fully as in the earlier period, educa- 
tion reflected the dominant convictions and desires 
of the national mind. 

In some such fashion, I fancy, a dispassionate ob- 
server might interpret the Foreground of American 
education today. 


Glimpsing the Future 


\Vhat of the Present Situation ? 
zation is even more precarious. 


Here, generali- 


What is transpiring in the general life of the na- 
tion is obvious to all, though the interpretation of 
its significance and its ultimate outcome will vary 
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with each observer. It is probable that a consider- 
able majority of the American people still cling to 
the assumptions, the interests, the goals of the re- 
cent period. Their faith in the whole elaborate 
structure of modern thought and modern life has 
been challenged, perhaps slightly shaken, but not 
shattered. Ask them to set forth simply the convic- 
tions by them most surely held, and, if quite honest, 
they may well reply in the shibboleths of the Jazz 
Age—the grandeur and nobility of their nation, the 
glories of scientific accomplishment and the even 
greater glories of scientific promise, the rights and 
importance and dignity of every man, man’s unlim- 
ited capacity to build a world in the fashion of his 
heart’s desire, the complete and splendid self-suffi- 
ciency of the modern man. 





But, among a small but steadily widening circle, 
an entirely different mood has appeared. Here we 
confront a generation shorn of self-confidence— 
disillusioned of its leadership, disillusioned as to the 
significance of its own achievement, disillusioned as 
to its power to save the crumbling remnants of its 
once proud domain. Here there is a disposition to 
raise a question-mark before every cherished and 
sacrosanct assumption of its heritage. The leader- 
ship, the confidences, the institutions of the Modern 
Age stand under severe condemnation. The in- 
cense of self-glorification which the Modern Amer- 
ican has been burning at his own altar is speedily 
evaporating. He begins to see himself truly at last. 
And the mirror returns to him a disquietingly stupid 
and flabby and bewildered countenance. 

What of the implications of all this for educa- 
tion? None can foretell. No single feature of the 
national life in the recent period more faithfully 
mirrored its central temper—its individualism, its 
incurable optimism, its nonreligious premises, its 
idolization of man and man’s science, its this-worldly 
perspective. If the drastic volte-face which is 
claiming a growing proportion of thoughtful people 
should become the dominant mood of the nation, a 
far-reaching reordering of educational philosophy 
and practice would be indicated. It is possible that 
we shall witness a dissolution of the assumptions 
and pretensions of the educational theory so widely 
dominant as rapid and as catastrophic as the defla- 
tion of the national ego which has already occurred 
among its wisest citizens. 

What of the implications of all this for religion? 
More specifically, for the work of the Student 
Movements? It is to the American student of the 
present—a child of the Modern Age, clinging tena- 
ciously to his heritage or bitterly disillusioned of his 
parentage, tragically bewildered and ill-equipped in 
the swirling currents of the times—it is to him that 
those Movements must bring the Christian Message. 








WHuHaT! 


Me A MISSIONARY? 


What kind of missionary 
— if any—will the 
future call for? » » » » 


By VERNON A. NASH 


IT is easier to predict which of this year’s seniors 
will find jobs promptly upon graduation than it will 
be hereafter to prophesy accurately which students 
will find themselves upon some mission field within 
fifteen years aiter commencement. Calls to sig- 
nificant tasks abroad, essentially missionary in na- 
ture though often not so denominated, will be re- 
ceived and answered favorably ten years hence by 
some of the (at present) most unlikely persons. 
That's not just a wild surmise; the opinion is based 
upon experience. 
Conscription ? 

lt was possible formerly to name with a fair de- 
gree of accuracy those who would be the mission- 
aries of the future. Most such workers were those 
who had signed the declaration of purpose of the 
Student Volunteer Movement. There is good rea- 
son to doubt that this will be true hereafter. It is 
my conviction that in the days to come missionaries 
increasingly will be essentially conscripts, not vol- 
unteers. Invitations, very compelling in their ur- 
gency and attractiveness, will be extended to indi- 
viduals to enlist for an indefinite but limited period, 
and not ordinarily for life. 

The unilateral selection of candidates by home 
boards is already waning. Councils and directors 
of organizations and institutions in other lands, 
composed chiefly of Christian nationals of those 
countries, are being given an increasingly dominant 
voice in recruiting. It is virtually certain, judging 
by previous and present experience, that agencies on 
the field will ask almost entirely for mature persons 
with specific accomplishments in a profession as 
well as with adequate training, rather than for men 
and women directly out of college or professional 
school. In this respect, the practice of the Y. M. 
C. A. and Y. W. C. A. in recruiting personnel for 
work abroad anticipated present policies by several 
decades. 

Better Not Sign 


Although I was a Student Volunteer and am 
grateful for the contribution of the Movement to 
my life, | would not now advise a student to sign 
any pledge committing himself to preparation for 
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possible foreign service. Since none can foresee 
who will be privileged to be doing a piece of work 
which will make him wanted in some strategic posi- 
tion abroad years hence, it is highly desirable that 
a widespread spirit of general receptivity to ‘“‘draft- 
ing’ shall be created in the student bodies of the 
more advanced countries. Individual enlistment, 
however, before a specific opening appears, is at 
least of doubtful value and it may actually be harm- 
ful. 

One hears much of the fine work in the homelands 
by “prevented volunteers.” One wonders if such 
evidence of the indirect service of the S. V. M. 
might not be cancelled out, largely, by the record 
of former volunteers who have spent miserable, 
frustrated lives because of their failure to get to 
“the front.” Others have lived under a sense of 
semi-conscious slackerism, of having failed to rise 
to their highest aspirations—and such is not a 
healthful spiritual condition. Only three of the 
“band” of twenty to which I belonged in college ever 
got to the field. Such a record inevitably leads to 
some mocking by one’s fellow alumni. 

Perhaps I’m putting too much emphasis upon the 
cases which I’ve known personally and upon the 
distressed and spiritually distracted decade I spent 
between my graduation and my coming to China. 
The purported saving clause, “God willing,” in the 
declaration does not save the situation; it worsens 
it for all who retain any traces of a conception of 
God as an omniscient shunter of traffic in a super- 
natural signal tower. They grow morbid wondering 
what is wrong with them that God fails to clear the 
way for them. 

In the Next Decade 

The editor has asked my opinion on the kind of 
persons who will be wanted in the future as mis- 
sionaries. My first answer is that it is probable 
that there will be almost no “mission’’-aries. The 
adoption of the recommendations of the laymen’s 
commission would greatly alter present methods; 
failure to act upon them by the boards may mean 
the ultimate collapse of the undertaking as we know 
it. 
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Neither eventuality will mean the end of mani- 
festations of a spirit of mutual helpfulness and good 


Those who are 
preparing wreaths against the prospective demise of 
Christian internationalism should ponder the sig- 
nificance of the fact that Harvard, Princeton, Mis- 
souri, Cornell, Wellesley, Occidental and several 
other American educational institutions, foundations 
and organizations have, within the past decade, un- 
dertaken joint enterprises with similar bodies in 
China, notably with Yenching University, a union 
mission institution. 


will across national boundaries. 


Assuming that missions—a world-service agency 
of the churches—will continue at least throughout 
the lifetime of the students now in college, what 
can we say with assurance concerning the types of 
workers that will be sought? My chief conviction 
is somewhat negative, namely, that evangelistic 
workers will rapidly decrease in numbers. Such 
activity can be carried on so much more efficiently 
and effectively by the nationals of a country. 

Even now, direct evangelism by missionaries is 
obsolescent among the forces of the prominent Prot- 
estant sects. This statement will be seriously chal- 
lenged since a large proportion of missionaries are 
still listed under that traditional general classifica- 
tion. But such individuals, in so far as I have ob- 
served them, do not remind me of Billy Sunday. 
They recall more vividly the presiding elders of 
my days as a Methodist preacher’s son. 

Beyond their duties as district superintendents of 
pastors and Bible women, most of them are giving 
a large part of their time (rightly, I think) to tasks 
which cart only be called evangelistic by a good deal 
of indirection in language. They are really social 
workers. ‘These tasks are so varied in character as 
to make it almost impossible to offer helpful detailed 
advice to students who want to prepare themselves 
for foreign service. Some quite amazing Mace- 
donian cries have been heard recently; their number 
will increase and the surprising character of them 
is likely to be accentuated as the conviction gains 
way that it is Christianity’s chief task to create a 
reign of righteousness on earth in all the affairs of 
men. 

Internationalists Wanted 


Certain broad observations can be made with full 
assurance. Good “ambassadors” of understanding 
and mutual helpfulness will be actuated by a Christ- 
like spirit, whatever their professions may be. Fully 
acceptable work can be done only by those who have 
completely divested themselves of race prejudice. 
I repeat with increased emphasis that I wrote in my 
first year in China: “Persons who have not learned 
to respect, admire and eat with some Negroes whom 
they have seen, usually have little better luck with 
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‘natives’ whom they have not seen.” Missionaries 
may think that they conceal such failings from those 
among whom they work but Orientals are alio- 
gether too acute psychologically not to sense hidden 
superiority complexes. 

Great commercial houses with international 
branches are seeing the light ; the growing enlighten- 
ment is reflected in a changing personnel. It is all 
the more surprising, therefore, that mission agencies 
will still send out representatives who have not given 
unmistakable concrete evidence of complete freedom 
from racial bigotry. ‘To non-Nordics it seems of 
the very essence of Christian principles that every 
individual has a right to be met and accepted upon 
his or her own merits and attainments, irrespective 
of pigments in the skin. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that a two-weeks’ ocean voyage has no 
magical effect in eradicating race prejudice or any 
other personal faults. 

The largest demand by organizations and institu- 
tions abroad in the future as in the past will prob- 
ably be for workers with training and experience in 
the vocations which are the most significant socially. 
Distinctions in this respect must become less marked 
as the vital relationship of all human efforts to so- 
cial welfare is universally recognized and realisti- 
cally acted upon. But, unless and until the profit 
motive is entirely removed, there must be a greater 
call for supplementary workers abroad in those oc- 
cupations whose remuneration, in general, is not 
such as to cause the supply of adequately trained 
personnel to keep up with the real need in the less 
developed countries. 

It is a common saying that the lives of most 
Westerners in the great port cities of the East are 
a reproach to Christendom. That they need not be 
so is manifest in the existence of outstanding indi- 
viduals in each such city with altruistic vision and a 

(Turn to page 104.) 








THe BASIS FOR 
A Wor.po STUDENT 
CHRISTIAN FEDERATION 


“SAND the second is like unto it, thou shalt love 
thy neighbor In two short utterances Jesus 
has given us the foundations upon which true reli- 
gion must be built. Whether religion be thought 
of in terms of definition or experience, to be truly 
meaningful it must in itself be able to give direction 
to the total of one’s thoughts, actions and medita- 
tions. Religion must see life whole; such is the re- 
ligion that Jesus gave; it it ours to accept or reject. 

Increasingly it is becoming true that people are 
dependent on their relationships with their fellow 
men. Christianity has its foundations in relation- 
ships—in the relationship of man with man, and 
man with God. The deepened sense of unity be- 
tween a person and the universe which we speak of 
as religious experience must include these both. 
We cannot discover them apart. We cannot feel 
the reality of that totality of good which is God, 
without at the same time experiencing a harmony 
of fellowship with our fellow men. Laurence Haus- 
man gave poetic expression to this thought in the 
well known hymn: 
How shall we love thee, holy hidden Being 

If we love not the world which thou hast made? 
O give us brother-love for better seeing 

Thy Word made flesh, and in a manger laid: 
Thy kingdom come, O Lord, thy will be done. 


If I may be permitted to state the aim of Chris- 
tianity to be a quality of life that is the outcome of 
Christian living and experience, I would then assert 
that this quality of life can be attained only through 
a conscious seeking after those relationships. On 
the one side, then, individual and social purpose be- 
come fused, and only through this blending can the 
goal for either be achieved. 


Redefinitions 


If this be true, then as individuals come to live in 
new societies as members of new and shifting social 
groups, they may be called upon to redefine their 
relationships—to reinterpret the law of love. The 
truths which in simple form were our heritage are 
being tested in new and complex situations. 
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. . « New eras demand 
new definitions of 
aims, values, movements 


° 


By HAROLD GIBBARD 


* 


‘Two centuries ago the world ushered in an indus- 
trial revolution. Men and women were called into 
a new order of being. They moved from their 
pastoral hillsides to homes within the shadows of 
great smoke stacks. Their modes of living were 
changed. These men and women were thrown into 
new relationships. Through their new society they 
came to take on new standards of values. They re- 
defined success. The simplicity of artisan life, 
which had its support in an ethical system adequate 
for the time, gave expression to those qualitative 
urges of personal relationships. The situations in 
which these values found expression were changed. 
The cooperative effort in household production was 
broken down and a new concept of brotherhood be- 
came necessary. The industrial march of the na- 
tions of the world has gone on. Relationships in- 
creasingly have become more complex—yet our re- 
defining of the law of love is only beginning to take 
place. 

If personal relationships have been realigned by 
this shifting of the economic bases of the countries 
of the world, so have the relationships between 
groups been redefined. People have been drawn to 
gether as well as apart. Secondary relationships 
have replaced to a great extent the close individual 
relationships of former centuries. People from 
within countries have been drawn into a redefined 
national state. Individuals have sought to harmo 
nize their interests with those of the national group 
of which they form a part. The state to many has 
become an ultimate social allegiance. Nationalism 
—perverted as it has been—has been one redefint 
tion of the values of a changing society. 

People of various races—once enjoying self- 
sufficient isolation—have been brought into contact, 
and because of the selfish seeking of people for 
things, into conflict. Does Christianity have af 
answer to this problem? 


inevitably Universal 


The fields mentioned are not the only ones @ 
which industrial progress has brought men an 
(Turn to page 105.) 
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LEGIAN 


ARE WE On THE Way 
TOA 


DNITED STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT? 


e 


A Symposium of Opinion 


WHAT KIND OF A MOVEMENT ? 


THEE question raised by Fay Campbell in the February 
issue Of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN is not a new one but it 
has ceased to be an academic one. For many years 
there has been much talk about the desirability of some 
sort of a united Christian Student Movement. The 
time has now come when it appears to be something of 
a necessity. Three things have brought about this 
First, there has been the ever increasing co- 
Operative experience between men and women, between 
Christian associations and church groups, on_ local 
campuses and in regional councils. In a number of 
instances cooperative program efforts have led to new 
and more vital organizational relationships. Second, 
the economic crisis has seriously deflated the financial 
resources and services of the Y. W. C. A., Y. M. C.A,, 
S. V. M., church boards and other groups supervising 
religious work in the colleges. It is evident that if the 
bare minimum tasks are to be continued, duplication 
of efforts must be replaced by the pooling of resources 
and responsibility. Third, over a period of years the 
older and traditional organizational loyalties have been 
breaking down under all sorts of pressure. The grad- 
ual realization of this has called into being a more func- 
tional and responsive approach to student religious 
needs. This fact has given impetus to the movement 
for an organizational structure based upon a functional 
philosophy. 


change. 


It is impossible to generalize very widely about the 
college situation because campuses and even whole re- 
gions differ widely in their organizational approach and 
religious “temper.” Some of the existing attitudes 
and activities have deep historical roots. Consequently, 
it is to be expected that on many campuses the tradi- 
tional organization of religious work will be more ef- 
fective than some new cooperative scheme and in some 
cases it will continue even after it has lost its effective- 
ness. This further emphasizes the fact that any Chris- 
tian Student Movement must be broad enough in its 
basis to include all sorts of functional Christian groups 
ona campus. But behind all this functional activity 
there must be a real sense of participation in a com- 
mon cause, otherwise local autonomy and independence 
become self-defeating. A united Christian Student 
Movement would symbolize this “common cause” al- 
though it could in no sense of the word be thought of 
as an end in itself. The “common cause” would have 
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to be an organic part of the needs and experience of 
students on local campuses and not just a slogan in a 
national office. 

The important question, then, is to determine the 
basis for membership or participation in the “common 
cause.” Fay Campbell suggests that it be an ecumeni- 
cal basis, t. e., one inclusive of “Protestants, Roman 
Catholics, Orthodox, and all others loyal to Jesus 
Christ.” Although he does not wish to deny the evident 
value and need of ecumenical fellowships within a Chris- 
tian Student Movement, the writer doubts whether they 
could be made the basis of the entire movement. Most 
students are won to a cause on the basis of specific 
tasks and activities and not by theological creeds or 
professions of loyalty, however vital they may be in the 
lives of others. Thus it is important to consider the 
organic conditions under which a student comes to 
have a loyalty to Jesus Christ. 

Metaphysical questions will always be asked and will 
require answers. But today ethical questions need to 
be asked and answered first. For this reason a Chris- 
tian Student Movement is likely to achieve more real 
unity and vitality in its membership by engaging in a 
common moral struggle against social injustice, race 
inequality and war. We are living in a period in which 
the capitalistic structure of society has begun to dis- 
integrate, revealing the brutality of its struggle to main- 
tain its privilege and power. In the dark days that are 
ahead a Christian Student Movement can possess ethical 
vitality and social purpose only as it gets involved in 
continuous attempts to transform the world in which 
we live and bring justice to the disinherited. 

It should be remembered that the mere enunciation 
of an ethical goal is not going to get us very far. We 
are likely to forget that students are a particularly privi- 
leged middle-class group more interested in adjusting 
themselves to the status quo than in transforming it. 
They are rather a conventional and unimaginative 
group who do not see their relationship to the tragedy 
of modern life. Time and time again they will betray 
the ideals and leaders to which they render lip service. 
The task of a Christian Student Movement then is to 
help Christian students and others to stand out against 
the false values and perspectives that the academic 
world engenders. This is no easy task but still one 
which must be undertaken. 

No one can predict exactly what sort of a Christian 








Student Movement will emerge in the next few years. 
However, it will not be very significant unless it has 
deep roots in local campuses—roots which can develop 
only if students are given and accept the necessary re- 
sponsibility. It is also clear that it must have strong 
support among alumni, theological students, profes- 
sors and sympathetic graduates. Meanwhile let’s get 
to work on it! GrorGE ABERNETHY. 


University of Wisconsin, 
ts 


NOT A PANACEA 


fT IS encouraging to hear that a united student Chris- 
tian movement, a proposal which has been gathering 
momentum over a period of seven or eight years, is at 
last in prospect of realization. What has brought the 
seemingly unrealizable ideal of yesterday into the 
realm of possibilities today is a growing unity in the 
local fields, a greater degree of common conviction in 
the realm of central Christian beliefs and the gradual 
establishment of financial independence on the part of 
the student committees in the Y. M. C. A. and the 
Y. W. C. A.—an independence which is, I think, some- 
what more complete in the Y. M. C. A. than in the 
Y. W. C. A. Perhaps that difference will prove to be 
one of the obstacles to the movement toward unity; 
but I hope not. 

I do not believe that a united student Christian move- 
ment will prove a panacea for all the weaknesses which 
may be discerned in the present situation. It will create 
some new difficulties. On many a campus the men and 
the women express themselves in quite different terms 
religiously and I should hope that some of these dif- 
ferences would not be completely destroyed. In some 
sections of the country a united movement will have 
difficulty in maintaining contact with local work which 
is definitely under the aegis of the Y. M. C. A. or the 
Y. W. C. A. Nevertheless these difficulties can be 
overcome with patience and prudence. They must not 
stop us from developing the kind of unity which will 
give the Christian cause in the colleges a unity, cohesion 
and sense of direction greater than it now possesses. 

My personal opinion is that the new movement 
should have no organic relation to church educational 
boards. I do not doubt the disinterestedness of these 
boards but they are no more disinterested than the Y 
organizations to which the student movement is now 
attached. If a new venture is to be made let it be 
really a new venture with no strings tied to any other 
organization. Let it stand completely upon its own 
feet and seek to give expression and direction to every 
Christian impulse and to every unique form of expres- 
sion which is peculiar to young people. Young people 
are not more virtuous than old people but they do have 
a sense of adventure and a fresh outlook upon life and 
a certain freedom from traditional forms and prejudices 
which it is their duty to express and ought to be the 
pleasure of the Christian community to accept with a 
measure of real gratitude and appreciation. 

REINHOLD NIEBUHR. 
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WHERE ARE THE LEADERS? 


THAT a new and inclusive Student Christian Move- 
ment is needed in this country at the present moment 
is beyond any possible dispute. If there were no exist- 
ing national organizations and no traditional loyalties, 
there cannot be the slightest doubt that there would 
shortly come into being a nation-wide movement, thor- 
oughly Christian, inclusive of men and women, and em- 
bracing every type of local Christian unit—denomina- 
tional groups, Christian Associations, college churches, 
etc.,—serving as their sectional and national agency. 
Indeed, it would fulfill very closely the picture which 
Fay Campbell has drawn; I do not know a better brief 
outline of the dimensions of the “student movement 
which should be.” Moreover, | have not known any 
informed group of students or older friends to discuss 
the matter thoroughly in recent months without reach- 
ing a unanimous opinion that such a movement is 
needed. And that the time for its emergence is ripe, 
perhaps overripe. 

Is it, then, not inevitable? Why does it not appear? 
Because that is not the way in which new movements 
of such proportions and importance are born. The 
existence of the need is absolutely no guarantee of the 
appearance of an answer to that need. 

For one thing, there are positive obstacles. First, 
there are existing organizational relationships and loy- 
alties. In large measure they are anachronisms. But 
they also represent very real and important values. 
Not all those values would be conserved in the new 
movement. It is true that the right kind of new move- 
ment would guarantee most of the existing values and 
add some new values. But old structures should not 
be broken until the adequacy and permanence of new 
structures are fully assured. Meantime, uncertainty 
justifies the conservatively minded and the organiza- 
tionally minded in scepticism, if not in downright op- 
position. 

Second, there are wide divergencies of conviction and 
ideal among our student Christian forces. Let it be 
stated at once that these divergencies do not parallel 
existing organizational divisions. Nothing has been 
made clearer by recent discussions than that. There are 
theological liberals and theological traditionalists, social 
radicals and social conservatives and “New Dealers,” 
‘educationalists’ and ‘“‘evangelistics,” priests and 
prophets, organizational loyalties and organizational 
iconoclasts, in every single one of the existing student 
movements and in every corner of the nation and in 
every important student center. Fay Campbell is quite 
right—there is no reason why a new movement might 
not embrace them all and still be vigorous, positive, 
definitely Christian. Our present organizational divi- 
sions no more represent the real differences among us 
than do the Protestant denominations. But in each 
case, some people contemplate fellowship with those 
with whom they disagree within existing relationships 
more readily than the impracticable fellowship of new 
relationships. 

The real obstacle to the new movement lies else- 
where, however. It is at the point of leadership. New 
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movements do not just appear. As we have suggested, 
they do not even unfailingly emerge in response to 
pressing need. Usually they are brought into being in 
one of two ways. Either through the vision, the vigor, 
the determination and the indomitable devotion of a 
single leader who sees the need no more than dozens of 
others but who feels impelled to respond as they do 
not to give himself wholly to its fulfillment. Or, fail- 
ing a leader, through numbers of less able and less 
devoted persons who unite in generous bestowal of 
time and money and life to the undertaking. 

The first is the surer way. And these recent years 
have retaught old lessons about the limitations of 
democracy and the function of leadership. For my- 
self, | confess frankly that if there should appear a 
person—either from within our present leadership or 
from without—who felt the call and who seemed clearly 
to be marked for the task, I should throw every ounce 
of my enthusiasm and resource behind him. I believe 
dozens of others who have struggled with this prob- 
lem for years would do likewise. And I believe the 
New Student Christian Movement would come into 
being within a twelvemonth. We do not need a per- 
son of Messianic proportions. We do need a person 
of ability and courage under the compulsion of clear 
call to the tasks. 

If we are not to be given such a leader, the future 
is much more precarious. Whether this country and 
the world are to have in the colleges of the United 
States the Christian Movement which the logic of the 
matter and the developments of events and the present 
crisis clearly demand will hang on the steady vision, 
the wisdom, and above all the dogged undiscourageable 
determination of large numbers of people. If the first 
way is the surer, the second is much the better. But— 
it is much more difficult and uncertain. 

Henry P. Van DUuSEN. 


BALANCE WITHOUT DOMINATION 


FAY CAMPBELLS article prompts me to ask two 
questions: 1. In the East, where coeducational insti- 
tutions do not dominate the educational world, Yale and 
many other colleges and even universities would still 
have on the local campus a men’s or a women’s associa- 
tion. This would be very different in the state univer- 
sities of the Middle West. Is there a basis in experi- 
ence for the assumption that in those universities a bal- 
ance of men and women could be maintained without 
domination or loss of interest by either? 

2. Granting that an inclusive organization could suc- 
ceed in gathering in all the church groups as well as 
both associations, would it be able to conserve the group 
loyalties, the multiplication of leadership and the decen- 
tralized efficiency of the existing groups in a university 
of, say, ten thousand students ? 

In reply one might cite the highest authority: “It is 
not good for man to be alone.” Out of our coeduca- 
tional institutions may come the protest, “It is good for 
man to be alone a part of the time.”—C. V. Hrsparp, 
General Secretary, University of Wisconsin Y. M.C. A. 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


WITHOUT a doubt the time has come for a united 
student movement. The task on the campus today and 
across the world needs a united front among those of 
like beliefs and goals of living. There is too much to 
be done and too many people to be won to a way of life 
to waste any time through division and needless dupli- 
cations. I believe the thoughtful and thoroughly 
awake students in many places have come to feel that 
three student movements on a campus, to say nothing 
of a half dozen or more church groups, is often a real 
handicap in projecting an effective program. The edi- 
torial in the February INTERCOLLEGIAN brings this to 
our attention when it points out the many cooperative 
plans already in existence on college campuses. 

I think that Fay Campbell in his article on a united 
movement in the February INTERCOLLEGIAN brought 
out the salient characteristics which the new movement 
should have. It should certainly be Christian and mis- 
sionary, and it it should be a movement of, by, and for 
college men and women. However, there are two 
things tacitly implied in his article that I should like 
further to emphasize. 

In the first place, I should like to see arise a Student 
Movement that is inclusive in a true sense. It should 
be a movement to which “liberals and conservatives, 
both theologically and ethically,’ as Mr. Campbell put 
it, can give their enthusiastic and whole-hearted alle- 
giance. If the Christian students of America cannot 
cooperate to that extent then I do not think there is 
much hope for us. And since our task is a common 
one, I do not believe that a new movement will be of 
much value if it is not vital enough to bind us together 
in spite of our differences. If the new movement is 
going to take in only a small segment of the student 
group our present divisions will do just as well. 

In the second place I believe the Student Christian 
Movement must come out of a new spirit and attitude 
in the students themselves and not merely as an amalga- 
mation of movements now existing. We need a stu- 
dent movement in order better to do our task, and 
while organizational set-up helps, it will not, in the last 
analysis, do the work. Unless the students in America 
increasingly catch a broader vision of what the Chris- 
tian mission is and demand that they be allowed to 
work together in order to do effectively the common 
task, the mere creating of a student movement will not 
be of much significance. 

Students here and there all over the country have 
become aware of the special urgency of this hour in the 
history of the world, and many of these students are 
the same ones who are demanding a united movement. 
The hope of the Student Christian Movement lies in 
just such people. And to me the next step in creating 
a united movement is to increase the fellowship of such 
people by bringing others to an allegiance to the things 
for which that fellowship stands. A news sheet, as 
Fay Campbell suggested, will be a great help but con- 
ferences and speakers of the right sort will do even 
more. It should not take so very long to arouse a suf- 
ficient number of students to the place where a united 
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movement can become a reality. They may in fact be 
ready now. And when students themselves come for- 
ward demanding a united movement, questions of or- 
ganization will take care of themselves—will in fact 
simply become unimportant in the face of their enthu- 
siasm. 

Perhaps I am too idealistic and impractical. Perhaps 
after all the new movement will come only through and 
because of judicious planning, wise counseling, and 
slow and cautious steps in reorganization. I do not 
like to think it will; and should it come in this way I 
am rather pessimistic about its benefits. 

ELIZABETH MANGET. 

Biblical Seminary 

in New York. 
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FOR A SENSE OF DIRECTION 


WE HAVE heard a good deal recently about college 
work being taken more seriously; about a student body 
which is waking up to a world beyond the campus, a 
growing consciousness among students of the responsi- 
bilities they must shoulder to make the world a saner 
place to live in. Despite the fact that many of the elder 
generation rejoice at this so-called awakening of youth, 
there is a real danger in the present situation. We find 
many students on our campuses worked up to a pitch 
just high enough for action, crazy to do something, and 
in their eagerness putting themselves in a position to 
be blown pretty well off their feet by any ideas skill- 
fully propagandized. On any “normal” campus, stu- 
dent minority groups are snatching up the steady 
stream of programs of action as these are concocted 
by our intellectuals, and with the battle cry of imme- 
diacy are pitching in. The tragedy of the situation lies 
in the fact that the pressure for action is coming on a 
student generation which is not prepared in its attitudes 
toward the meaning and values of life, nor strengthened 
by personal spiritual resources on which to draw to 
make the handling of this challenge for action effective. 

The Christian Student Movement is inevitably feel- 
ing the pressure for an immediate program. If an 
Association offers simply mild and pious phrases about 
loving one’s neighbor as oneself these are rejected 
as pure bunk—by the conservatives who argue that the 
wheels of industry would stop if the letter of that law 
were carried out, or by the radicals who assert that 
within the capitalist system one never actually can love 
one’s neighbor as oneself. As a result, the Christian 
Student Movement is gradually realizing, like the 
Church, that it must vitalize its social gospel, that 
Christians must take more seriously the injustices of 
the world, and that Christians will have to concentrate 
and cooperate on building a social order which will 
make it possible to love one’s neighbor as onself. This 
is a most necessary and significant trend in the work of 
the campus groups. 

But on many campuses, the pressure on students for 
immediate action to regenerate our national life seems 
to be forcing the Christian Associations to ignore two 
of the most vital realms in which they should be doing 
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effective work: First, by tending to concentrate exclu- 
sively on our national economic and political problems, 
we are liable to let slip our unique opportunity for actu- 
ally practicing international codperation through the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. Until we can 
take up our local work with the realization that we are 
doing our small share in a task which is being carried 
on simultaneously in some forty-seven countries, we fail 
to realize the full weight of our responsibility. As 
direct a contact as possible with the World’s Student 
Christian Federation should be made available for the 
members of our movement, for participation in the 
world conferences, or in “model” conferences, meeting 
and working with Federation leaders—T. Z. Koo, 
Francis Miller, Visser *t Hooft—and regular use of 
Federation printed material, particularly the Student 
IVorld and the Federation News Bulletin, gives not 
only a boost to one’s own approach to life, and to the 
tenor of the campus work, but directs a real blow at any 
possible narrowness or provincialism in our Christian 
Student Movement. Second, by becoming activists 
many Christian Association leaders are running the 
danger of forgetting that the real core of their mes- 
sage lies in another realm. We hear a good many 
appeals to forget ourselves by throwing whatever en- 
ergy we possess into a cause, by which process we 
would come really to find ourselves. The truth in the 
value of finding a cause to work for is obvious, but the 
appeal as worded above does have its limitations. What 
about the balanced and careful judgment necessary for 
choosing the right cause in pursuit of which one may 
find oneself? What about a fine technique of living 
which can add so much to the value of one’s work? 

One essential task of the Christian Association must 
be to make real contributions to the quality of indi- 
vidual life. Of all the groups on the campus the 
Christian Association has the best opportunity to con- 
tribute to the building up in students of a Christian 
philosophy of life, to help them find adequate resources, 
and make challenging a cause which can command their 
highest loyalty. To tackle this job is not easy on a 
college campus today. It is almost easier to patch up a 
good program of action. The task requires not only 
training in techniques of worship but a certain quality 
of living among the Christian Association leaders. It 
requires a friendly, congenial, broad-minded attitude, 
in contrast with some of the dangerously snobbish 
Christianity which seems to spring up on so many 
campuses. 

The Christian Student Movement can give to indi- 
vidual life that sense of direction which is so necessary 
in our hectic world; it has a message which can serve 
to make felt Christianity’s contribution to our national 
and international order. At the bottom of the agitation 
for a united student movement is the desire to gain by 
unity the power to realize the Christian message; and 
the message, in the final analysis, must be handled 
skilfully by our local Associations if we are to call our 
movement a living one. DorotHy Fospick. 


Smith, ’34. 
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WE MUST CONSOLIDATE FOR UNITED 
ACTION 


JN a recent issue you published a letter from Barbara 
Lautz which deserves comment. Answering her mis- 
givings about student inadequacies, you suggested that 
we wake up, I should like to ask, is it possible for us 
to accept this challenge and actually build a constructive 
program vitally touching a larger number of students? 


Instead of dissipating our energy in disillusionment 
about the small world that students live in, let us try 
to discover where our Student Christian Movement 
fails to meet the requirements of a dynamic, contagious 
cause. Too often we have resorted to a cynical escape 
from reality, instead of coming to grips with the prob- 
lems we consider important. This negative attitude not 
only keeps us from producing purposeful programs on 
our campuses but destroys the flame of vital faith so 
necessary to a growing, enlarging crusade. 

We all know the blasé college, its shortcomings and 
immaturities. How many of us, however, recognize 
the deep current of discontent and unrest that surges 
beneath the surface? Students are rebelling against the 
old campus order of aristocratic shallowness but have 
not as yet become oriented to a definite, positive pro- 
gram. This is the field that is ripe unto harvest. Have 
we anything worth while to say here? If we are to 
have a future, these ambitious democratic young peo- 
ple not only must be reckoned with but must also be 
made the center and bulk of our movement. 

What must we do to serve this potent body of rest- 
less youth? First, I would say that we eliminate our 
present internal confusion and actually stand com- 
mitted to a definite, well chosen prograra for meeting 
the educational, political, religious, socia) and economic 
problem of life, realistically translating Jesus into ac- 
tion 

In the second place we must centralize and consoli- 
date our movement for more united action. This means 
changing a divided fellowship of Y. M.’s and Y. W.’s 
for a single unified enterprise. It also means the closer 
organization of neighboring groups and the develop- 
ment of long-time policies for continuing outstanding 
leadership. Such projects as seeking leaders in the 
high schools and training them for real service might 
come under this. Our conferences, which should be the 
very backbone of our educational program, should try 
to be less popular and more like intensive training 
schools for the newly recruited potential leadership. 

Another important task is to substantiate our tend- 
ency toward discussion and theorizing by practical 
efforts to fill the gaps in a needy society. Let us be- 
come acquainted with the truth that one’s problems will 
become insignificant when he shares the problems and 
burdens of the impoverished and underprivileged. 


Again, it is important that we overcome our slavery 
to tradition in matters of method and program; let us 
launch out as an expanding fellowship seeking to ac- 
complish a definite mission. This spontaneous leaven- 
ing process is the essence of our uniqueness. If we 
should fail to capture a contagious Christian faith we 
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would not differ from a lot of campus organizations 
and therefore would have no good reason for our ex- 
istence on a busy campus. 

To accomplish these aims it seems to me we must 
overhaul a good deal of our machinery as well as our 
own personal lives. A new deal of this sort would mean 
a revolution with strong purging power. I firmly be- 
lieve, however, that if this were done by those who 
really believe in this thing, we might release a vitalized 
movement that would gain historic momentum. Our 
position must be clear and our movement must be defi- 
nitely of and for those who are hungry for an all- 
embracing loyalty. We would have to weed out the 
leadership that seeks to make our enterprise a pink 
tea affair. Certainly this course will offend some, but 
in the long run we will gain a vigor that we scarcely 
know at present. It is the policy of trying to satisfy 
everybody that keeps us weak and wishy-washy. His- 
tory demonstrates that dynamic movements have power 
under opposition, because such movements challenge an 
undying loyalty in their members. 

I hope this statement will be accepted by those who 
are concerned with the future of our Movements as a 
challenge to think more about it. 

Pau FRANK, Vice-Chairman, 
Rocky Mountain Field Council. 


The College of Emporia. 
9 
WE HAVE DONE IT! 


AT NACOGDOCHES in deep east Texas the sepa- 
rate Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. of the Stephen F. 
Austin State Teachers College have been the “Student 
Christian Association” since September, 1933. The 
idea of a joint organization grew out of a series of 
joint open forums, cabinet meetings and retreats held 
last year, and from the new codperative plan adopted 
at Hollister in June for the Southwest Region. 

The organizational set-up consists of a single cabinet 
composed of a set of co-officers and co-committee chair- 
men, making an executive group of an equal number 
of men and women students. One man and one woman 
heads each office and committee codperatively. The 
cabinet has the support and assistance of a group of 
four co-sponsors and of a joint advisory board of thir- 
teen other interested men and women. Some members 
of the board belong to the faculty and the remainder 
are interested people outside the college. 

The cabinet meets regularly on alternate weeks for 
an hour and a half of business and study. During the 
first semester the study hour was led by one of the 
sponsors, the director to the. Wesley Foundation and 
teacher of Bible on the campus. Harrison S. Elliot’s 
How Jesus Met Life’s Questions was used, with a 
special syllabus for the cabinet members to use in prep- 
aration for each study. 

Regular meetings for an active membership of ninety- 
seven members have been held every other week, alter- 
nating with the cabinet meetings. The programs for 
these meetings have centered around a study of such 
leaders as Marx, Mussolini, Hitler, Lenin, Stalin, 
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Roosevelt, and of the world movements with which 
they are connected; the aim was to help the members 
formulate a Christian social philosophy. At each meet- 
ing an historical background and general survey of the 
topic is presented by a member, with an open forum 
discussion afterward. 


In addition to the regular meetings, at small Sunday 
afternoon student seminars a more intensive study of 
the topics under consideration has been made. The 
general program includes also Sunday vesper and sun- 
rise services; the bringing to the campus of such speak- 
ers as Goodwin Watson and Kirby Page, and various 
recreational activities. 

The budget of $500, $125 of which is contributed to 
the regional organization, is taken care of through the 
following projects: publication of the Student Direc- 
tory; operation of the “Y” candy store; membership 
fees; sponsoring special entertainments; voluntary 
faculty and alumni contributions. 

The experience that a strong Y. M. is generally con- 
ducive to a more active Y. W. and vice versa led to the 
formation of the joint Association which has proved 
to be highly satisfactory. The joint movement divides 
the overhead expenses in two. It promotes a stronger 
fellowship, by giving the young men and women better 
preparation to work together as citizens after their col- 
lege days are over. It furnishes a medium through 
which young women and men may find the finer things 
in each other because of that opportunity (often piti- 
fully lacking in our social set-up) for college men and 
women to find a combination of work and play that is 
entirely different from academic and ordinary “dat- 
ing.” Altogether, it has given a zest and reality to the 
entire movement that had never before been achieved. 


ROSSER MELTON. 
EVELYN DAVIS. 
SFASTC, ’34. 





HOLY PLACES 


Wherever souls of men have worshipped, there 
ls God: where old cathedrals climb the sky, 
Or shining hillsides lift their heads on high, 
Or silent woodland spaces challenge prayer, 
Or inner chambers shut the heart from care ; 
Where broken temples of old faiths now lie 
Forgotten in the sun, or swallows cry 
At dusk about some crossroads chapel, bare 
Alike the bells and beauty; where saints walked 
Of old with speaking presences unseen, 
Or dreaming boys with quiet voices talked 
In pairs last night on some still college green ; 
Where Moses’ Sinai flamed, or Jesus trod 
The upward way apart: there, here, is God! 


---HERBERT D. GALLAUDET. 
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WHAT! ME A MISSIONARY ? 
(From page 97.) 
supranational manner of life. Precisely because of 
the contrast, such persons have exceptional influence, 

America’s intrinsic position as a creditor nation 
must create increasing commercial activity by Amer- 
icans throughout the world. None have greater op- 
portunities for advancing human welfare than those 
in business and government service abroad, provided 
they are able to see beyond red tape and ticker tape. 
The handicaps and deterrent conditions are great, 
however, and one who succeeds in such an aim needs 
force of character and a passionate sense of miss‘on 
quite the equivalent of those which took pioneer 
missionaries to the ends of the earth. 

Clear corporate evidence must be given of our 
penitent recognition that the so-called Christian na- 
tions are far from following Jesus’ way of life. 
We must eschew most missionary hymns and the 
very word missions should be dropped from our 
vocabulary. The new term for our international 
Christian fellowship need not be derived from an 
antonym of mitto, “to send out’; a derivative of 
mutuus or of reciprocus would be appropriate. 

Future missionaries must have a consciousness of 
our own need for help, nationally and individually, 
quite as vivid and strong as their impulse to extend 
aid. Other lands have much of value to contribute 


to us; this is already apparent in the swelling. 


stream of “missionaries’’ coming back to us by in- 
vitation from many countries. The Christian expe- 
rience of churches, colleges and other groups has 
been enriched and their horizons lifted by the con- 
tributions of such men and women, especially in 
conferences and conventions. It is well that this is 
so; most human beings are Scotch in their distaste 
for feeling beholden. The effectiveness of all one- 
sided service is severely conditioned by this natural 
and admirable human feeling. 

Finally, the best “missionaries” of the future 
(whether in the employ of some Christian agency 
or in business or diplomatic service abroad) will be 
those who perceive most clearly that our world is 
becoming a physically integrated planet in our time 
and that the peoples now living upon it are desper- 
ately interdependent. Mutual undertakings which 
make for the solidarity of humanity are therefore 
no longer to be thought of as the exceptional out- 
reach of certain special forms of religious convic- 
tion. They have become imperative and immediate 
necessities. Promotion of them therefore is an in- 
escapable obligation upon all who are concerned for 
the advancement of mankind and for the unassail- 
able establishment of a genuinely Christian world 
civilization. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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BASIS FOR A WORLD STUDENT CHRISTIAN 
FEDERATION 


(From page 98.) 


women into new relationships. We have presented 
here, not three or more problems, but one problem 
in some of its various aspects. The question before 
us is whether Christianity may be permitted a uni- 
versal definition. It is on our ability to provide an 
answer that the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion must stand or fall. We quote Jesus as having 
said, ‘Go ye into all the world and preach the gos- 
pel.” We see that historical figure expressing time 
and again that the principles which He has enunci- 
ated must furnish the basis for life-enrichment, for 
people of whatever race or creed. The task of the 
early Christian missionaries is not yet complete. 
The torch has been passed down through the ages. 
At times it has burned brightly. It is now being 
passed to us, but the flame is low. The message of 
Christianity in its application to our post-war world 
no longer is clearly defined for us. The search for 
Christian truth must go on—but it must go on co- 
operatively. 

The student-Christian of today is confronted with 
various aspects of the Christian problem. There are 
problems of belief, problems of personal conduct in 
the commonplace situations of everyday life. There 
are problems of broader social significance—prob- 
lems of careers, problems which confront students as 
citizens of their own communities, and of their 
states. There is the problem of international under- 
standing. The answers to some of these questions 
may be found in the kindly assistance of a friend, 
or through the codperative searching of students on 
one’s own campus. The understanding of other 
problems requires that thoughts be shared with peo- 
ples of other backgrounds. 
must expand. 


So our organization 
Students, in all sincerity of purpose, 
have tended to interpret Christianity in the light of 
the attitudes of the groups with which they have 
most immediate contact, t.¢., their own class, or 
| believe this was illustrated 
at the Federation Conference held in Switzerland 
last August when students of several European 
countries found their definitions of Christianity too 
divergent in a concrete situation to permit an agree- 
ment on their international difficulties. 

\s human societies develop more common inter- 


community or nation. 


+ 


est and ideals, these societies draw more closely to- 
gether, for it is on the basis of common sentiments 
and loyalties that societies exist. Still, the objective 
of a world community—the Great Society, which we 
prefer to define as the Kingdom of God, cannot be 
attained until men catch the broader vision of a 
brotherhood of men united in love. An apprecia- 
tion of the interests and problems of others is not 
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“For God So Loved the World” 


For God so loved the world’’—nor you, nor me, 
Nor any favored few; 

Nor any numbers, if but numbers be 
The world within our view. 


Who loves the rose may find each petal fair, 
And count them one by one, 

Yet is the total life and beauty there 
A something not undone. 


Who builds a house builds more than wood on wood, 
Builds more than room with room; 

Nor day by day can tell the total mood, 
The hearth’s consummate bloom. 


No wind-blown sand hill of dissevered souls, 
No riven mine, or thine, 

This world that with the cosmic rhythm rolls, 
This unity divine. 


Nor any fragmentary love enfolds 
One sprout of life unfurled; 
But all with all in one communion holds, 


For God so loved—the world. 
—ROBERT WHITAKER 





A A RE RR RENNER 
enough. We should so identify ourselves with the 
major interests and problems of other groups that 
their interests become our concern, and that the will 
of God for them becomes our desire. Through 
making contacts with the world of reality we are 
led to the realization of a fuller life for all. The 
Kingdom is a group concept. But a universal fel- 
lowship of love is also an individual concept. The 
basic thing that is preventing us from attaining the 
Kingdom is not alone the attitude of class toward 
class, of nation toward nation, of race toward race, 
but a lack of the conviction of the latent worth of 
each individual, whether he be our neighbor, our 
employer or employee, or someone physically more 
distant. 

The World’s Student Christian Federation, as a 
student movement, can demonstrate those qualities 
of faith and love which are basic in Christian liv- 
ing, only if, as people move from surroundings 
where such principles are congenial, to the world of 
realities where Christianity is not given the same 
expression, they can testify to the worth of the way 
of love in a practical way. 

The impact of personality on institutions support- 
ing narrow unchristian practices will change them. 
The impact of Christianity on personality will pro- 
vide the dynamic. This is the task of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation and of any campus 
Christian association or group which sincerely shares 
its purpose. 
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“TODAY” 


AN INTERPRETATION 
OF EVENTS 


By JOHN BENNETT 


f FIND a strong drift toward pessimistic fatalism 
among many of our religious leaders. As they look out 
upon the world they see little chance to prevent the 
wholesale destruction of the values in civilization, and 
still more, of ordinary human welfare, which another 
world war would mean. Rumors of war fill the air 
everywhere. Responsible people are allowing them- 
selves to be quoted to the effect that a world war is to 
be definitely expected in the near future. The navy 
bill passed through Congress without a ripple of protest 
because of this general assumption in Washington that 
war is inevitable. I must confess that never have | 
been so greatly puzzled by anything as I am puzzled 
now by this assumption of the inevitability of world 
war. Sometimes the assumption is accepted with aston- 
ishing complacency when you stop to think what the 
consequences of another world war would be. At 
other times it is accepted with paralyzing fatalism. 
What should be our attitude toward it? 

There are some factors in the situation about which 
we cannot be anything but fatalistic. The outcome is 
not yet closed but there is almost nothing which we 
can do to control it. What influence can we have on 
what happens in Berlin or Tokyo, the two immediate 
danger spots in the world? If we are thinking in terms 
of what the Christian groups can do, would it be pos- 
sible to name two countries on which they could have 
less influence than Japan and Russia? Let me repeat: 
we cannot predict with confidence the future but never- 
theless it is true that in these areas we cannot control 
the future. Even in Germany, where the church has 
been putting up a brave resistance to the pretensions of 
the state it 1s most unlikely that the church would op 
pose the military policy of the state. The Bavarian 
cardinal may have laid an interdict upon a town until 
a priest was released from prison. Is it conceivable 
that the Roman Church would lay an interdict upon 
nations which go to war? I fear that it is not conceiv- 
able, because the church would hardly dare to force its 
people to choose between the nation and the church. 
Moreover,- the history of the attitude of the Catholic 
Church toward war would not give us much hope at 
this point. 


IN VIEW of this situation are we not driven to the 
position that the only thing which we can do is to make 
every effort to localize the next war, to save as many 
nations as possible from it? I make a statement like 
that with the greatest reluctance because -I know well 
that if you take war for granted you go far toward 
making it inevitable. As a matter of fact it is not in- 
evitable that war will break out at any one place which 
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“Coming events cast 
their shadows before.” 
—De Groene Amster- 


dammer. 








you might name but it is almost inevitable that it will 
break out somewhere and we must base our strategy 
on that real situation.. Now, to speak in terms of lo- 
calizing war is to reverse the strategy of the peace 
movement which was built around the League of Na- 
tions, the Locarno treaties, the Geneva Protocol, ete. 
Those instruments called for the kind of quick univer- 
salizing of the war which would overwhelm the aggres- 
sor. The whole civilized world was expected to join 
in the act of punishment which was to isolate the ag- 
gressor, rather than localize the war. Perhaps if all 
things were to work well the result would be the same. 
But no longer can we think of isolating the aggressor, 
for the simple reason that there is no potential aggres- 
sor in the world today which would not find support 
from a block of powers and that would either under- 
mine the process of punishment or turn any such pun- 
ishment of the aggressor into a world war between two 
alliances. That fact is what makes one despair of the 
League method for dealing with a crisis in which great 
powers are at each others’ throats, excellent as that 
method used to appear on paper. The ineffectiveness 
of that method in the present situation is increased by 
the general distrust of the adequacy of the League— 
a feeling which has gained great momentum since the 
failure of the League to stop the military adventures 
of Japan. 

Let me say here that these remarks about the ade- 
quacy of the League for the present crisis do not take 
away from the importance of having a League of Na- 
tions which can often function effectively in preventing 
crises from arising. Whatever happens to the world 
we shall have to plod along with the League of Nations 
or something quite like it even though we realize that 
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we cannot not count upon it to deal successfully with 
every crisis in which the interests of the major powers 
are involved. One such failure would let in the next 
war, 


NOW I see clearly that if you recognize that the most 
that you can do is to work for the neutrality of Amer- 
ica and England and a few other nations in the next 
war we have lost that vision of a complete good upon 
which our dynamic seems to depend. Also it may 
seem selfish for us to plan to save our own nation from 
the general wreck. There is no doubt that if America 
does remain neutral in a world war the danger is that 
she will fatten on the misery of others and become 
worse than her neighbors which suffer most. It would 
be a straight and narrow path for any country to remain 
neutral without committing a kind of spiritual suicide 
not because, as they used to say before the entry of 
America into the last war, she would fail to come to 
the help of the Lord against the mighty but because all 
the circumstances of her life would make her pharasai- 
cal and shamefully materialistic. 

But in spite of these difficulties it is worth while for 
us to work to keep America neutral in any war which 
may arise. To preserve the welfare of the 125 mil- 
lion people here is not selfish when to fail to do so is 
not to help the rest of the world. Indeed there would 
be just so many less mad bullets flying in the world. 
Also, it may be possible to save values in culture and 
civilization in a few such oases in a desert of destruc- 
tion. For every reason it is as important as it is diffi- 
cult to keep America from prospering by trade with 
the combatants. Such trade would endanger our neu- 
trality and such trade would create a prosperity made 
of blood which would be more immoral than participa- 
tion in the war. 


THIS article has been wrung from me by a situation 
which it is all that I can do to admit. But must we 
not begin to think in terms of salvaging what we can 
in the face of the threat of war? We may admit that 
large scale war is probable but we need not assume 
that any particular situation must lead to war nor need 
we assume that it will be impossible to go far in local- 
izing a war. In any case we must not allow the present 
mood of pessimism to become an opiate for our con- 
sciences and paralyze us so much that we lose the chance 
which remains to keep things from becoming worse 
than otherwise they would be. 


Apparitions 


Who goes there in the night, 

Across the storm-swept plain ? 

We are the ghosts of a valiant war— 
A million murdered men! 


Who goes there at the dawn, 

Across the sun-swept plain ? 

We are the hosts of those who swear: 
It shall not be again! 


r 
in Quotable Poems. 


—THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 
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Editorial 








The Drift Toward War... 


THE QUESTION OF WAR no longer is an academic ques- 
tion; it is one which any morning paper may put 
squarely before us. The narrow margin by which the 
Austrian crisis missed precipitating a European war, 
the daily race for advantage in the Far East, the mad 
expenditure for war equipment in every civilized na- 
tion, these are stark facts which bear directly on the 
personal life and plan of every American student. We 
do not believe that it is too much to ask, in such a situa- 
tion, that students be given the right to think and de- 
cide for themselves what their attitude toward war 
shall be. And it is encouraging to see in many quarters 
that this is precisely what a growing number of stu- 
dents are doing in refusing to participate in the R. O. 
T. C. We have no quarrel with any student who on 
conscientious grounds desires to join the R. O. T. C.; 
we do believe it to be a denial of the highest values in 
life for an academic institution to require military serv- 
ice of one who conscientiously is convinced that such 
service is wrong. The only solution is to make the 
R. O. T. C. optional and not compulsory. That on a 
noncompulsory basis it tends, as at DePauw, steadily to 
lose ground is no argument to the contrary; rather, 
it is an indication that when students have a right to 
choese they choose peace. 
8 
Imperialism? .. . 


MissIONS HAVE BEEN sorely beset from many angles. 
They have been put down as imperialistic, paternalistic, 
non-educational, disrespectful to other cultures and re- 
ligions, incompetently administered, denominationally 
narrow and otherwise sadly in need of repair! A 
calmer view and a minimum of study reveal the facts 
that the missionary enterprise is far from being a 
static remnant of an outworn theological enthusiasm. 
It is a going and growing concern. It has been and is 
a revolutionary force in the life of the world bringing 
new standards of health through its hospitals and medi- 
cal service, new standards of education through its 
schools and colleges, new evaluations of human life 
particularly of women and a new conception of God as 
He is seen in Jesus Christ. Moreover it is proving its 
vitality today by its ability to adapt itself to changing 
conditions and an enlarging understandirg of the na- 
ture of the Christian mission in the world. Nowhere 
is this more evident than in the recruiting of men and 
women for missionary service. Those who “volunteer” 
for Christian work abroad are in effect putting them- 
selves on the panel from which selections for service 
are made. Increasingly these selections are made on the 
basis of invitations from native Churches, Associations 
and other organizations and in many cases are for the 
kind of short-term expert service which Mr. Nash de- 
scribes in his admirable article in this issue. Fortu- 
nately, too, the missionary travel of this generation is 
on a two-way street. Who, hearing T. Z. Koo preach- 
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ing the gospel of Christ “according to China” could 

complain of imperialism! The world needs vastly more, 

not less, of this kind of interchange between the na- 

tions. And it needs many more men and women vol- 

unteering for service in Tibet or the Sudan, but joy- 
sly content to work in Pittsburgh or Stillwater. 


ou 


f 
Why United? 


\LL THE TALK about a new Student Movement sim- 
mers down to just one question—what can we do 
through a United Student Movement that we can’t do 
just as well now? Unless that question can be an- 
swered clearly, finally, the discussion of something new 
should be arrested at once, and exposed as either reli- 
But there is 
an answer, of that we have become convinced. A 
United Student Christian Movement is needed first of 
all to give national expression and mobility to the life 
that is in the local Christian Associations and groups 
on nearly a thousand campuses. Without disparaging 
in the slightest degree the value of any one of the na- 


gious hypocrisy or psychological escape. 


tional fellowships of men, women, denominations, voca- 
tions, ete., with which local groups are now allied, it is 
perfectly clear that a unified channel of expression 
and concerted action is needed. The Christian students 
of the nation can exert a vastly greater influence in 
college, national and world affairs if they unite. This 
is particularly true of the men’s and women’s move- 
ments. It is difficult to see how significant leadership 
and training can be expected in separate collegiate 
movements when the practical tasks in church and state 
after graduation must be tackled together. Who to- 
day would think of forming a new Student Movement 
with separate councils, secretaries, budgets and con- 
ferences for men and women? The definite move 
toward unity in nearly every section of the country is 
an indication of the direction of progress. 

A second factor is discovered when we look at the 
foregoing facts exactly in reverse: what can the local 
Christian forces expect from the field and national 
Movement? They have a right to expect that the prime 
concern of secretaries, literature, councils, conferences 
will be one of helpfulness to them in meeting the total 
situation they confront on the campus whether this calls 
for a continuation of established organizations or for 
something totally new. In fairness it needs to be rec- 
ognized that this very policy has been operative in 
recent years in many if not most quarters of the student 
religious fields; its wisdom and success now justify its 
incorporation into the structure of the Student Move- 
ment quite as much as the needs of the college situation 
require it. 

This emphasis upon local plans to meet local needs 
leads us to point out that the present national disunity 
tends on many local campuses to result in a sterile de- 
partmentalization of the Christian forces: men here, 
women there, those with missionary zeal ‘off by them- 
selves, the religious-education folks down the street. 
church groups in a dozen different spots—and every 
one of these with a sense of uniqueness and superiority ! 
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The national set-up needs to be changed radically to 
the end that all its resources and channels of expression 
will be available for the total Christian program on the 
local campus; its present disunity amounts in effect to 
a very real sort of coercion over the organization and 
program of the local Christian forces. Some division 
and departmentalization of course there will need to be, 
but let it be determined by the local situation, on the 
basis of the best counsel and experience that can be 
gleaned elsewhere and not by the wholly extraneous fact 
that our national organizations have different addresses, 
different ways of working and sometimes, different 
ideas about what is important. It is as fortunate as it 
is natural that these differences “cut little ice’ with 
students once they become intent upon getting an im- 
portant job done. 

Sut the chief factors which to our mind demand a 
unified Student Movement have to do with its message 
and with the practical tasks which confront it. Some 
will state this one way, some another; some beginning 
with the message of the living God which alone gives 
meaning and perspective to life; some starting with 
the crucial social issues and needs which can be solved 
only as we come to a recognition of the truth about 
life and human relations which we see in Jesus Christ 
and as we find men and women who will commit them- 
selves to that truth. The only excuse and the neces- 
sity for working for a united student movement is that 
we may be able with greater vigor to enter these new 
relations with God and with people which become pos- 
sible for us as we respond to the personality, life and 
call of Jesus. A movement that is not unified around 
such a central mission as that is not worth the effort 
of achieving; a movement that has the daring to chal- 
lenge to its ranks all those who share its faith in the 
living God and who will give themselves in self- 
discipline to the bringing in of his Kingdom among all 
races, nations and classes is desperately needed—and 
inevitable. 
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THE 
ROUND WORLD 


Chinese College Women Organize Their 
Movement 

In view of the discussions of a United Student Chris- 
tian Movement in the United States this report of re- 
cent developments in China will be particularly interest- 
ing and suggestive: 

With the calling of our first National Student Fel- 
lowship Conference the former Preparation Committee 
for the Student Movement has seen certain achieve- 
ments in its work. The conference planning and execu- 
tion was carried by students and a few alumni friends 

~a unique example of “student initiative.” The con- 
ference included men and women students—indicative 
of a joint policy of work which has become well estab- 
lished in local situations. This conference again in- 
cluded in one cooperative undertaking the various or- 
ganizations now doing student work on a national scale, 
that is, the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A. and the 
Church, noticeably the Church of Christ in China. But 
perhaps most significant of all is that whereas the for- 
mer Preparation Committee was appointed by the or- 
ganizations doing student work, the new Provisional 
National Council was elected by the students them- 
selves in national conference, from among the delegates 
who came to that conference, and as such it is responsi- 
ble to the students themselves. The Y. W. C. A. in its 
National Convention went on record as recognizing the 
new Provisional National Council as the group to suc- 
ceed the former Preparation Committee and pledged it- 
self in the future to cooperate in the work of this new 
Council. 

For two days between the close of the Student Fel- 
lowship Conference and the opening of the Y. W. C. A. 
Convention the college women students met to study 
their relationships to these two national movements and 
as a result presented their constitution for the forma- 
tion of a Federation of Christian College Women with- 
in the Y. W. C. A. Movement, to the Convention for 
adoption. Thus the college women of China are con- 
stituting themselves as a definitely functioning group 
within the woman’s movement of China, as well as 


within the student movement.—TALITHA GERLACH, in 
The Y.W.C. A. of China. 


a 
F. P. Miller in the Orient 


M. Jean Gastambide writes of the visits he made with 
Mr. Miller to Japan and China: 


“In the Y. M. C. A. organization in Japan we found 
a new student movement, full of life and youth, thanks 
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Alumni of seven student Christian movements, meeting in Peiping 
for a Federation luncheon with Mr. Miller. (Picture was taken by 
F. M. Fisher, of M. A. C. and Missouri.) 


to the inspiration and encouragement given to it by its 
General Secretary, Mr. Saito. We had already met 
him at Java, and he accompanied us on the greater part 
of our tour, which he had organized magnificently. We 
had several excellent meetings with the students, but 
most important was our visit to a retreat, which enabled 
us to get into close touch with the leaders of the Stu- 
dent Movement. After these meetings a committee 
was organized, with Mr. Saito as chairman, to assure 
the continuation of the Federation’s work in Japan. 

“Our Chinese visit had been planned by the National 
Y. M. C. A. Committee, and one of the secretaries, 
Kiang Wen Han, accompanied us the whole way, thus 
making our journey considerably easier. In each town 
a local Y. M. C. A. secretary had planned an excellent 
program for us and everywhere—Tientsin, Peking, 
Wuchang, Nanking, Shanghai, Canton—we had very 
interesting meetings with the students, either (as was 
most often the case) in the missionary universities, or 
in the state universities. In the latter, Mr. Miller gave 
several important addresses, and we were struck every- 
where by the tremendous interest they aroused.” 

Mr. Miller himself writes: “There is probably no 
student field in the world in which a better hearing can 
be had for the Christian message than the student field 
of China. Asa result of the tragic experiences through 
which their country has been going in recent years the 
students have been terribly disillusioned and are hungry 
for some ‘good news’ that may give meaning to life and 
provide them with courage to face the future. It was 
a terrifying experience to find halls full beyond capacity 
of non-Christian men and women who were wondering, 
‘is it possible that this Christian can throw any light 
for us on the dark mystery of life?” 
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High LIGHTS 


Medics Talk Religion 


The response to this first conference of medical stu- 
dents was a surprising indication of the truth of the 
old proverb about the power latent in an idea whose 
time has come. Those who about a year ago raised the 
question somewhat apologetically about the possibility 
of getting a group of “medics” together to talk about 
the relation of religion, ethics, and social questions to 
the practice of medicine were not prepared to see sev- 
enty-eight students and professors from five New York 
schools put up their books, pull the sheets over the 
cadavers and trek to Philadelphia to spend a week-end 
with a nearly equal contingent from five medical 
schools of that city. But that is exactly what hap- 
pened on February third and fourth. Almost of equal 
note was the way in which several of the most out- 
standing men in the medical field found it possible to 
come for this meeting with students: Richard C. 
Cabot, Professor of Surgery from Harvard; Haven 
Ixmerson, Professor of Public Health at P. and §S. in 
New York; Henry S. Houghton, Associate Dean and 
Director of the University Clinic at Chicago; Earl D. 
Bond, Psychiatrist from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; J. M. T. Finney from Johns Hopkins; Edward 
H. Hume, formerly Director of Yale in China and head 
of New York Postgraduate. 

It was a notable first meeting. Psychiatry, socialized 
medicine, world needs, religion (for physicians as well 
is patients!), changing ethical standards, foreign mis- 
sions, were the foremost questions presented by these 
men of experience and pursued by the student dele- 
gates in the open forums which followed each address, 
in the smaller discussion groups which apparently every- 
one attended, and in the postmortem groups that 
seemed never to adjourn! At the close each school sent 
While the 
New York buses waited an hour the committee evalu- 
ated, planned, talked dates and emerged with the an- 
nouncement that a second conference would be held 
at P. and S$. in New York City the second week-end 
in February, 1935. 


two representatives to discuss the future. 


And all this happened in the hardest, coldest winter 
the depression. 


a 
When Theologs Get Together 


The Interseminary Student Movement moves on of 
its own momentum, despite the handicap of having no 
national traveling secretary. In every section of the 
country—Pacific Coast, South, Middlewest, New Eng- 
land and Middle Atlantic States—annual interseminary 
conferences are being held. 

The Middle Atlantic Area, meeting for its eleventh 
“annual” at Colgate, gave its attention to problems aris- 
ing out of the modern missionary enterprise: the rela- 
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—on student trends of thought and action 


tion of missions to the social order and the attitude 
missionaries should take toward the people engaged in 
economic and social struggle. The conference was cli- 
maxed by an address by Mordecai Johnson (President 
of Howard University) on “Christianity and Occi- 
dental Civilization,” making vivid the wide discrepancy 
between these two. 

The New England seminary group met at Yale Di- 
vinity School February 1-2 to consider “The Function 
of the Church in Modern Life.” The Chicago Area 
theologs built the program of their February 22d con- 
ference around the theme “Building the New Commu- 
nity Through an Effective Ministry.” The Pacific 
Coasters met last November and the Southerners are 
looking forward to a March gathering at Duke. 

The Interseminarian, a lively occasional bulletin of 
news and inspiration, is published under the editorship 
of Hayes Beall, Williamette and Yale Divinity. A copy 
of the /nterseminarian will be sent on request addressed 
to THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. 


4 
The Prep Schools 


Two mid-winter conferences of prep school students 
and masters have been held. These are annual events, 
the New Englanders going to Northfield on a Decem- 
ber week-end and the Middle Atlantic schools to Buck 
Hill Falls in February. In both groups the attention 
centered on personal religion of a profound and chal- 
lenging type. There was practically no discussion of 
economic, political, racial international problems ex- 
cept as incidental illustrations of the ramifications of 
personal religion. Conferences in past years have 
ranged far and wide over the world in an attempt to 
widen the social vision of the delegates; now the em- 
phasis is placed upon the necessity of the application of 
Christian principles to all the areas of life. 

Buck Hill Falls reported 73 boys and 25 masters; 
Northfield 80 boys and 20 masters. Clean cold air, 
clear sky, brilliant sunshine, and snow prevailed (not 
quite enough for perfect skiing!). The vitality and 
tonic of the out-of-doors was symbolic of the stimulus 
and spirit of what went on indoors. 


* 
Asilomar—Co-Ed! 


“By the shining big sea water” the Asilomar Student 
Conference met—for its twenty-third annual convoca- 
tion. There was a difference, however—this time the 
college women of the Pacific Southwest Area met with 
the men. There was a good delegation from Hawaii, 
including five girls who made the long trip across the 
Pacific for this one conference. Almost three hundred 
students altogether—and even though rain fell every 
day but one, every delegate had a “grand” time. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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“CALIFORNIA” AT ASILOMAR 


(A good-looking delegation, even though all who went 
up from Berkeley did not line up before the camera on“ 
the day this photo was taken) 





Only two “outsiders” — big shots! 


were present: 
Gregory Vlastos of the Canadian Student Movement 
and Queen's College, and Jim Hardwick from down 
South. With their differing but unique contributions 
it is not too much to say that the conference reached 
heights of personal and metaphysical religious discus- 
sion that were very real. Both men brought to the 
conference the enthusiasm of youth, and they won an 
immediate response. Other leaders of groups were: 
Allan Hunter; H. B. Sharman, who led the so-called 
“adult” seminar; John Darr of Scripps College; Lily 
Margaret Sherman of California University; Mrs. 
Nahum Kavinoky, physician of Los Angeles who led 
the family relations discussion. 

Dr. Vlastos gave six lectures on the basic beliefs nec- 
essary for a religious faith. He speaks in a lucid and 
simple stvle, and although at times his material got quite 
complex, it was easily followed. His lack of dogma- 
tism and utter good-will captured the conference. We 
hope he returns soon! 


One of the memorable features of the week was the 
contribution of Netta Pauly Garner and George Garner, 
distinguished Negro musicians. 


Other regions will be glad to know that the co- 
educational feature worked well. In administration, in 
student government, in comraderie and fellowship, in 

, 

i 


serious discussions, everyone was pleased and happy 
about this phase of the conference. 
CHARLES S. SCHWIESO, JR. 
Cal. Tech. 
7 
Straws 


Housecleaning. With the double aim of eliminating 
committee debris and moving toward a more coopera- 
tive effort, six officers of the two Associations at the 
University of Texas spent hours together analyzing 
the campus situation and evaluating the programs for 
past years. The cabinet organizations were thoroughly 
studied and critically evaluated. In the light of student 
needs, a program began to take shape, and it is not 
strange (with three men and three women at work) 
that almost every detail of the program that emerged 
Was a joint codperative effort. Interest groups were 
organized around two chairmen, one from each cabinet. 
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“Why not? Men and women are equally interested in 
questions of economics, religion, race, culture. ‘The 
problems that challenge every Christian student on the 
modern college campus are equally important to men 
and women, and each have something to contribute to 
the other.” Three months have adequately demon- 
strated the validity of their reasoning and demonstrated 
the fact that in unity there is strength. 

This year’s program at Texas is moving toward 
success. It includes the following: Freshman clubs, 
one for men and one for women, with a balanced pro- 
gram of recreation, worship and study. For upper- 
classmen: social service opportunities including boys’ 
and girls’ clubs and educational and recreational classes 
with young Mexicans; Modern Readers Group for 
discussion of current articles and new books; Social 
and Economic Problems, twice a month discussions of 
problems growing out of nationalism, unemployment, 
social injustice; Religion Adequate for Modern Life, 
offering a chance for listening and for self-expression ; 
Fellowship with students from other lands, usually in 
faculty homes; Interchurch Fellowship; Interracial 
W ork. 


They call it “Chapel Board.” Climaxing a steady 
rise in religious interest over a period of several years, 
we combined last spring our Chapel Board and Y. W. 
C, A. into one Chapel Association with two branches, 
men’s and women’s. (For some years the campus Y. 
M. C. A. has been declining in influence and drawing 
power.) The new Chapel Board has an equal number 
of men and women representatives. 

Committees on the Board and in the Y. W. C. A. had 
been duplicating their work; the new combination not 
only eliminated overlapping but strengthened campus 
religious organization by the union of two already 
strong groups. Men chairmeh serve on twelve of the 
fourteen committees; of these, “Music” and “Syracuse- 
in-China” are headed solely by men. The secretary of 
the new Association is a woman, as is the chairman of 
the Social Service Committee. The combination has 
stimulated great interest on the campus; approximately 
800 students, including a sixty-voice choir, participate 
in some phase of the work. 

Our religious program includes voluntary daily chapel 
at 8: 30 o’clock for twenty minutes; Sunday services ; 
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weekly vespers; organ hours and other special pro- 
grams. Daily chapel has a student leader who intro- 
duces the speaker; Sunday services are led by. the 
chapel dean or visiting pastors; special programs are 
planned for religious holidays. Deputation teams visit 
outlying churches and occasional week-end religious 
conferences are conducted by the chapel dean. 

I believe that our Chapel Association is representative 
of the highest type of student and that it is fast becom- 
ing the most vital organization on the Syracuse campus. 

Louise Ulrich, 34, Worship Chairman, Chapel Board. 


gj 
Model W. 8. C. F. Conference 


Following the suggestion of Dr. W. A. Visser 't 
Hooft after his tour of American colleges last spring, 
Wesleyan University in January held a model World’s 
Student Christian Federation Conference, pronounced 
by those who attended it an overwhelming success. 
There were addresses by Francis P. Miller, Chairman 
of the W. S. C. F.; T. Z. Koo of China; Clarence P. 
Shedd, Yale professor; Dorothy Fosdick, Smith Col- 
lege senior; Harry B. Taylor, New England Prep 
School Secretary. The round-table discussion groups 
were an important feature. Ninety-five delegates were 
present from twenty-one colleges, ranging territorially 
from Franklin and Marshall (Pennsylvania) to Bates 
(Maine). While the majority were men, several 
women’s colleges sent delegates. 

An effective feature of this conference was the as- 
signing of each college to a country of which its dele- 
gates became representives. The conference divided 
into three groups for discussion, the themes being 
“Christian Students and Communism,” led by Frank 
Olmstead; “Christian Students and Nationalism,” led 
by Dr. Shedd, and “Inter-Faith Cooperation,” led by 
Dr. Leiper. Each discussion group opened its session 
with a series of five-minute talks by delegation repre- 
sentatives. These discussions proved to be very lively 
and they had a tendency to overrun the prescribed time 
limit. Another interesting feature was the five-minute 
speeches, in native tongues, on the matters of consum- 
ing interest to students of Germany, China, France, and 
the United States. Those who thus spoke were: Eliza- 
beth Aery (Wellesley), representing Germany; Ching 
Ch’eng Shih (Hartford Theological), representing 
China; Andree Denis (Smith), representing France; 
Robert Long (Yale) for the United States. 

The conference went a long way toward achieving 
its aim, to “show students not only the chaotic con- 
dition in which the world finds itself today, but also 
what they can and should do about it to approach prob- 
lems from a definitely Christian angle; to provide a 
unique opportunity to dramatize the Federation for stu- 
dents; to appeal to students for definite personal sup- 
port of the federation.” Harotp LeDuc, 

Wak +a. as 

Note: Southern Methodist University (Texas) re- 
cently held a “Model W. S. C. F. Conference,” and 
other conferences, on the same general plan, are pro- 
jected in other places.—Ebrrors. 
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Union Theological Seminary 


in the Summer Session 
OF 


Columbia University 
JOLY 10-AUGUST 17, 1934 


a 
THE FACULTY INCLUDES: 
Kirby Page Lynn Harold Hough 
Edmund B. Chaffee Halford E. Luccock 
Leslie Blanchard Morgan P. Noyes 
Erdman Harris Frederick W. Norwood 


Walter M. Horton Julius A. Bewer 
Harrison S. Elliott Ernest F. Scott 


Bruce Curry Daniel J. Fleming 
Harold C. Phillips C. Ivar Hellstrom 
Ralph W. Sockman Luther A. Weigle 


Special Course for Those Interested in Christian 


Work with College Students 
:: RELIGION IN HIGHER EDUCATION :: 


Miss Leslie Blanchard in collaboration with 
Professors Harrison S. Elliott, A. Bruce Curry, 
Erdman Harris 


PRESIDENTS’ SCHOOL for next year’s Presidents 
of College Christian Associations, men and women. 
See that your Association is represented. 


| 
: | 
FOR FULL INFORMATION, APPLY TO 
i] 
i 


BRUCE CURRY, Director of Summer Courses 
3041 Broadway, New York City 
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“REFLECTIONS ON THE 


END OF AN ERA” 


5 


A Book Review by 
JOHN A. MACKAY 


THIS is a new book* by the man who might be called 
the Nahum—the “prophet of doom’’—among American 

hinkers. Reinhold Niebuhr is one of the 
very few religious writers in America, and indeed in 


religious Tf 


he Anglo-Saxon world, who appears to be fully aware 
ow deep is the crisis which confronts modern society 
For a number of years after 
he World War, that is, during the period which in 
the coming days will be significantly known as the 


‘humanistic twenties, 


modern religion. 


there was a profound suspicion, 
especially in America, of all those European writers 
vhose thinking centered around the idea of crisis. Such 
vriting was regarded as the simple projection of hys- 
rical, shell-shocked subjectivism. But now that Amer- 
ican civilization, too, begins to feel in its blood and 
nerve centers the reality of crisis, such a book as this 
is profoundly significant and ought to be widely read. 

[he volume is an admirable example of the new real- 
ism. Its object is to show that in the truest sense we 
have come to the close of an historical epoch; that 


he | 


iberalism in politics and religion, which has been the 
hief characteristic of modern bourgeois society, is 
loomed. While sincerely appreciative of the attain- 


ments of liberalism in the sphere of politics and re- 
ligion, the author lays himself out to unmask what he 
regards as its illusions and hypocrisies. He points the 

at the same time, to a more realistic interpretation 


| 
tt 


f human nature and of classical Christianity as con- 
litions for adequately meeting the time that is upon us. 
“The basic conviction,” says he in the preface, “‘is that 
the liberal culture of modernity is quite unable to give 
guidance and direction to a confused generation which 
faces the disintegration of a social system and the task 
| building a new one. In my opinion, adequate spir- 
itual guidance can come only through a more radical 





olitical orientation and more conservative religious 
convictions. than are comprehended in the culture of 
Like not a few other religious thinkers in our time 
Reinhold Niebuhr is Janus-faced. Socially and po- 
litically he looks with increasing expectancy toward 
the Left. Religiously he looks with equal expectancy 
toward the Right. , His uniqueness consists in the fact 
that his gaze towards the Left transcends many of the 


" Reflectior n the End of an Era. By Reinhold Niebuhr. Scribner. 
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Reinhold 
Niebuhr 





attitudes of radicalism, as his gaze towards the Right 
transcends many of the attitudes of orthodoxy As he 
himself is aware, his book will satisfy “neither the 
liberals in politics and religion nor the devotees of tra- 
ditional Christianity.” 

For Niebuhr, the great sin of liberalism has been its 
unrealistic apprehension of the tragic fact of sin in 
human nature, sin that appears as consummate egotism 
in the individual but especially in societies. Neither 
traders nor academies have taken full account of the 
presence in man of demonic and primeval impulses 
which in no way are amenable to reason. The human 
problem is not that of any mere “cultural lag.”” There 
can never be a Utopia in the liberal sense. The will 
to power will never submit, except when obliged to. 
The Marxian dialectic of history Niebuhr basically ac- 
cepts, yet he considers that the future is not with pure 
Marxism, which also possesses its illusions, while the 
form of communism to which it has given birth is, as 
he puts it, “too much the child of capitalism and lives 
too much by a precise negation of the vices of the latter 
to bring real peace and happiness to mankind.” Com- 
munism, which evokes no sympathy or pity for human 
life as such and which at bottom is an “inverted aris- 
tocracy” in which social origin and not individual worth 
is what counts, represents a real peril of * barbarism. 
Its lack of political realism produces its opposite in 
fascism, which, on the other hand, constitutes a veri- 
table menace to all culture. 

Looking now toward the Right, Niebuhr interprets 
religion as a yearning for the absolute. In it is pro- 
vided a relaxation from ethical tension. The merit of 
classical Christianity, as Niebuhr sees it, is in the fact 
that it understood the impossibility of having an ideal 
society under the actual condition of human life, human 
nature being what it is. At the same time, man’s crav- 
ing for absolute goodness could be met by “grace,” a 
strangely lost word which Niebuhr restores to religious 
writing in this country. 

While willing to accept the major thesis of the author 
and with it his insight into the present situation, one 
cannot but feel that his realism fails him when he 
comes to the end of the book. True, his judgment re- 
garding grace goes far beyond the esthetic judgment 
with which Walter Lippmann closes his Preface to 
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you are the type 
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lf you dislike a typically 
commercial hotel... and 
wish to avoid the hustle, 
bustle and noise of New 
York, you will be de- 
lighted with The Hotel 
Shelton .. 


atmosphere ...an_ ideal 





. An interesting 


location and moderate 
rates... area fewof The 


Shelton features. 





mo 


Daily rates from $2.50 a day 
Monthly rates from $45.00 


HOTEL SHELTON 


Lexington Ave. at 49th Street, New York 








FRIENDSHIP TOURS--- 


Friendship Tours, a non-commercial cultural organ- 
ization formed to give students and professional 
workers the opportunity to travel at minimum ex- 

® pense and at the same time to benefit by arrange- 
ments usual only in the more expensive tours, is 
planning for this summer several unique group 
tours to the Soviet Union : 


@ (a) STUDY GROUP under the leadership of Fran- 
cis Henson, chairman of the Council of Student Chris- 
tian Associations, director in 1932 of the Friendship 
Tour to the Soviet Union, co-director in 1933 with Dr. 
Jerome Davis of the Traveling Economic Seminar. This 
group will leave New York July 7 on the S. S. Ile de 
France, touch at London and proceed via Soviet steamer 
direct to Leningrad. Twenty days will be spent in the 
U. S. S. R. visiting the most important educational, 
industrial and political centers. Trips are planned to 
factories, state farms, clubs, schools, theatres, sanitaria, 
prison communes, museums of the new order, newspaper 
plants, cinema laboratories, courts, marriage and divorce 
bureaus, clinics and research laboratories. The program, 
on the whole, will be flexible and in the interests of the 
group. The cost is $375.00 traveling the most eco- 
nomical way. 


@ (b) STUDY GROUP under the leadership of Philip 
Brown, director of the Friendship Tours, pioneer in the 
field of travel to the Soviet Union. The group will 
sail on the luxurious Italian liner, S$. $. Comte di Savoia, 
July 7, visiting Italy for five days (Naples, Rome, 
Venice) and proceed to the Soviet Union by steamer 
via Piraeus (the port of Athens) and Istanbul (Con- 
stantinople). Seventeen days will be spent in the Soviet 
Union traveling from Odessa in the extreme south to 
Leningrad in the far north. Throughout the trip round- 
table discussions, lectures and informal talks will be part 
of a program rich in sightseeing and cultural contacts. 
The cost is $395.00 traveling the most economical way. 


@ (c) STUDY GROUP under competent leadership 
combining a cruise of the Mediterranean and a tour of 
the Soviet Union. This group will sail June 30 on the 
S. §. Roma. cruising the Mediterranean with stops at 
Funchal, Gibraltar, Malaga, Monte Carlo, Genoa, Naples, 
Taormina, Beirut, Haifa, Port Said, Rhodes, Istanbul and 
Odessa. Fourteen days will be spent in the Soviet Union 
visiting Sevastopol, Yalta (the Russian Riviera), Dnie- 
proges (the largest power station in the world), 
Kharkov (the capital of the Ukraine), Moscow and 
Leningrad. The group has the option of returning to the 
U. S. from a Swedish or French port. Cost $380.00 
traveling the most economical way (excluding the cost 
of shore excursions on the Mediterranean). 


@ (d) SUMMER SCHOOL group sailing on S. S. Paris 
June 30. The First University of Moscow has this year 
organized a summer school for American students, 
teachers and social workers. Courses will be given in 
English and the subjects will include Education, Litera- 
ture, Sociology and Economics. The summer school will 
last six weeks including four weeks of study and two 
weeks of travel field work. Cost—(a) $430.00, includ- 
ing living accommodations in dormitories and all trans- 
portation third class. (b) $475.00 including living ac- 
commodations in hotels of medium grade and third class 
transportation. In addition courses are $20.00 each and 
the registration fee $2.50. 


@ IN ADDITION to the tours listed above, Friendship 
Tours is also organizing a Mexican Travel Seminar 
which will embrace not only Mexico, but Cuba and 
California as well. Tours are also arranged for inde- 
pendent travelers to the Soviet Union and all other 
parts of the world. For additional information address 
Mr. Philip Brown, Friendship Tours, 261 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


CHRIST IN THE SILENCE. 
Abingdon. $1.50. 


By Charles F. 


Andrews. 


There are very few men now living who have found their 
way into the inner deeps of Christian life and thought to the 
same extent as has the man we love to call Charlie Andrews. 
This book was preceded by another remarkable volume, with 
the title, What I Owe to Christ. In the present volume the 
author reveals new depths of experience, told in that simple 
natural style that we have learned to expect from this unique 
man. You feel, as you read, that Andrews has entered into 
the innermost secret of life. He himself has found Christ in 
the silence. He has recovered the lost radiance of Christianity. 
One sees, as he reads this book, the old systems of theology 
falling off like old dead leaves in spring, under the push of new 
life from within. Andrews once asked a _ spiritual-minded 
Hindu what he considered the most profound sayings of Jesus. 
He answered without hesitation: “Except ye become like a 
little child, ye cannot enter the Kingdom of God.” Andrews 
himself has arrived at that state of utter trust and simplicity 
that mark him a true member of this Kingdom of love and truth. 
This book is a modern chapter in “the religion of the second 
mile.’ Charlie Andrews is what he writes about. 

Rurus M. Jones. 


. 
Suort MEDITATIONS ON SPIRITUAL Resources. By 
Charlotte H. Adams. 
five cents. 


Womans Press. Thirty- 
In these days of perplexity and confusion, of pressure and 
drive it is well to remember the fact of which Miss Adams 
reminds us in her foreword—“The way to God is an open 
way; the only barriers are those which we ourselves erect. 
Time to be alone, an unhurried attitude of mind, and 
directed attention are all that are required to establish contact 
with the spiritual world.” In these fourteen short meditations 
one is definitely helped in the search for God and one’s Spirit 
is set free. 

The form used is the same throughout; a quotation from 
either the Old or New Testament, an exposition of the words 
quoted, then a prayer. The quotations carry one along step 
by step: first, words of Jesus, reassuring, compelling; then 
words from the Old Testament about God and the relation be- 
tween God and man; these are followed by meditations— 
prayer; on facing temptation and doubt; experiences which 
come after a great sense of God; the incompleteness of this 
life; and a closing meditation on the nearness and reality of 
the spiritual world. The book is most helpful for one seeking 
spiritual reality in this machine age. 

KATHARINE DUFFIELD. 


Anp THE Lire Evertastinc. By John Baillie. 
ner. $2.50. 


Scrib- 


Dr. Baillie, a professor of Systematic Theology in Union 
Theological Seminary, has taken his title from the article in 
the Apostles’ Creed. His book is an exposition of the Christian 
belief in immortality which takes into account modern ques- 
tionings and modern knowledge alike; he brings to his treat- 
ment the systematic method of the trained thinker, the sweep 
and perspective of thorough historical knowledge. The book 
is not one to be skimmed through, and it is well worth more 
than a skimming. Dr. Baillie shows how, in the history of re- 
ligion, a worthy concept of immortality waited on a worthy 
concept of God and experience of communion with him. Hence, 
in the exposition of the Christian view of immortality, he pro- 
ceeds from Christian premises: “The argument is unanswer- 


MARCH, 1934 


able. . If the individual can commune with God then he 
must matter to God, and if he matters to God he must share 
God’s eternity. For if God really rules, he cannot be conceived 
as scrapping what is precious in his sight.” 

RicHArp M. CAMERON. 


Towarp Liguor CONTROL. 
and Albert L. Scott. 


By Raymond B. Fosdick 
Harper. $2.00. 


This book is the result of the study sponsored by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., for the purpose of bringing together in an 
authoritative way the best available information on the prob- 
lem of liquor control. The authors, with the aid of a staff 
of research workers, investigated systems of liquor control in 
the United States, Canada and in Europe. 

Probably it is trite to say that this study is a very important 
one, which should be given the serious attention of all who are 
interested in the problem of liquor regulation. This report 
does not, however, offer an adequate or complete answer. The 
authors rightly emphasize the importance of conquering the law- 
lessness which has grown up in connection with the violations 
of the 18th amendment. One wonders by what magic these 
violators are to be transformed into law-abiding persons as 
soon as the Fosdick-Scott system of control is put into effect. 
In similar romantic fashion they do not face realistically the 
question of the nature of alcohol. No discussion of temper- 
ance or liquor control is adequate which does not consider the 
habit forming character of alcohol. Neither does the report 
make clear how forty-eight different state systems of liquor 
laws will be made effective so as to protect those states which 
desire to remain dry. In the complexity of American eco- 
nomic and social life, state lines are of little practical impor- 
tance.. As a result it is difficult to see how the proposed 
system would actually allow local governmental units to be 
free from the pressure of outside liquor interests. This is 
particularly pertinent since the manufacture of alcoholic bever- 
ages is to remain in private hands, and control is to aim pri- 
marily at distribution. On the question of taxation a valuable 
emphasis is made—that any system of taxation of liquor should 
aim at control rather than at financial income. 

It seems to the reviewer that the authors of this book do not 
give sufficient attention to the importance of education, as com- 
pared with legal instruments of control, and to the rdle which 
education must play in any adequate system of liquor control. 

Pau, NEWMAN GUTHRIE. 
a" 
Cry Havoc. By Beverly Nichols. Doubleday, Doran. 
$2.50. 

Perhaps talking about preventing war is like trying to collect 
insurance for an “act of God”; but at least some of the younger 
generation have it thoroughly in their minds that war is a game 
of which they are the victims. In Cry Havoc, there is a most 
disturbing presentation of what will happen to this generation, 
and how, unless they use their own efforts to prevent another 
war. : 

There is nothing sentimental or emotional in this young Eng- 
lishman’s book; it is written with the quiet charm that charac- 
terizes his essays in which he describes his country house and 
garden; nevertheless it has the penetrating quality of making 
one feel that disaster is “just around the corner” for the twenty- 
year olds. If every American school boy were required to use 
this book as a history text, we might begin then to make some 
progress in anti-war education! It is to be hoped that this book 
will come out in a cheap edition so that it may be widely dis- 
tributed on American college campuses. 

CHARLES SCHWIESO, JR. 
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A Better Position 


You Can Get It 


Hundreds of teachers, students 
and college graduates will earn 
two hundred dollars or more this 
summer. SOCAN YOU. Hun- 
dreds of others will secure a 
better position and a larger sal- 
ary for next year. YOU CAN 
BE ONE OF THEM. Complete 
information and helpful sugges- 
tions will be mailed on receipt 
of a three-cent stamp. (Teachers 
address Dept. T. All others ad- 
dress Dept. S.) 
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Continental Teachers Agency, Inc. 
1812 Downing St. Denver, Colorado 


Covers the ENTIRE United States 


School Officials! You may wire 
us your vacancies at our expense, 
if speed is urgent. You will re- 
ceive complete, free confidential 
reports by air mail within thirty- 


six hours. 
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